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SOUTH AFRICA recently was the focus of world attention 
as a result of the disturbances which rocked the country during 
the last days of March and the first days of April. People from 
all population groups were shocked at the violent turn of 
events which followed the intensive efforts of a group of agita- 
tors who used intimidation and subversion to create chaos and 
disrupt public order. 

All South Africans deplore the tragic toll in human lives. 

In such a situation, the first duty of any Government was to 
preserve law and order. It had the primary responsibility to 
protect the life and property of all its citizens. This responsi- 
bility could not be shared or abdicated. The Government took 
swift action in dealing with riotous elements. In this they had 
the full support of the parliamentary Opposition, as of all law- 
abiding South Africans. Like the vast bulk of the Bantu people, 
the Cape Coloured community disassociated themselves from 
the rioters and has shown that they reject violence as a means 
to achieve their aim. : 

Between the forces of anarchy and the established order 
stood the thin line of South Africa’s 12,000 white and 14,000 
non-white policemen. These men performed their duty in an 
explosive situation and in the face of severe provocation with 
self-control and courage. The action of the police in upholding 
law and order has been generally commended in South Africa. 


When the rioters switched to large-scale intimidation of 
peaceful Bantu and persisted in their campaign to challenge 
the authority of the State, the Permanent Forces, the Rifle Com- 
mandos and a score of regiments of the Active Citizens Force, 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Prime Minister Dr. Hendrik F. Verwoerd was struck in 
the face by two bullets in an unsuccessful assassination 
attempt on April 9. The assault took place shortly after 
the Prime Minister had addressed a large crowd at the 
Johannesburg Union Exposition, trade and industrial 
highlight of the Festival Year. 


The whole nation was shocked and grieved by this 
first attempt in its fifty 
years of history on the 
life of a prominent pub- 
lic figure. A white man 
was arrested in the 
crowd and imprisoned 
by the police. 

Medical bulletins 
stated the Prime Minis- 
ter suffered no injury of 
the brain. He was taken 

Dr. Verwoerd to the Pretoria General 
Hospital for treatment where his wife, Mrs. Betsie 
Verwoerd, could be with him constantly. Mrs. Verwoerd 
was at the side of her husband when he was struck. 

Mr. Paul Oliver Sauer, Minister of Lands, Forestry 

and Public Works and senior member of the Cabinet 
after Dr. Verwoerd, is fulfilling certain functions of 
the Prime Minister during his absence. An expe- 
rienced parliamentarian and member of the Cabinet 
since 1948, Mr. Sauer is also Leader of the House 
of Assembly. 












A very successful convocation dinner was held in New York 
on March 26th by graduates of the University of the Witwaters- 
rand. There were about sixty people present, including wives 
and friends, and some had come from as far away as Montreal 
and Baltimore. The guest of honor and principal speaker was 
PROF. G. R. BOZZOLI, head of the “Wits.” Department of Elec- 
trical Engineering, who is visiting the United States under a 
Carnegie grant. At the dinner, a message was read from PROF. 
S. S. ISRAELSTAM, president of the convocation. It is hoped to 
make this dinner an annual affair. 


MR. FRANK M. RETIEF, South African Commercial Secretary 
in Canada, left Ottawa on transfer to the Export Trade Promo- 
tion Division of the Department 
of Commerce and Industry in 
Pretoria, on March 25. His suc- 
cessor is Mr. H. R. Webster, Vice 
Consul (Trade) in Lourenco 
Marques, Portuguese East 
Africa. From 1951 to 1957, Mr. 
Retief served as Vice Consul 
(Trade) in the Office of the Con- 


sul-General in New York. 





MISS BETTIE PEACEY, shipping editor of Die Burger, a Cape 


Town newspaper, recently served as a visiting member of the 
editorial staff of the Indiana, Pa., Gazette. 


A leading educator, MR. A. D, LAZARUS, was honored with 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy by the University of Natal 
at its graduation ceremony this month. The occasion was the 
first time a South African university has conferred an honorary 
degree on an Indian. Mr. Lazarus, 57, has been principal of 
Sastri College, a high school for Indians in Durban, since 1951. 
He obtained his Master of Arts degree at Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 





Mother Nature Nervous? 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in South Africa‘’s nature history tran- 


quilizers will be used to aid conservationists. A herd of 110 
highly nervous Bredasdorp bontbok will get a sedative in their 











| 


drinking water before being moved by truck to their new home| 


near Swellendam. 


DR. BERTRAM COHEN, at the age of 41, has been appointed 
to the Nuffield Research Chair in Dental Science of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in England. As Nuffield Professor, Dr, 
Cohen, who is a graduate of the University of the Witwatersrand, 
also becomes Director of the Department of Dental Science at 
the Royal College of Surgeons next September on the retire. 
ment of the present Director, Sir Wilfred Fish. In December 
1959, Dr. Cohen was awarded the degree of Doctor of Dental 
Surgery by the University of the Witwatersrand. 


DR. H. H. SAUNDERSON, President of the University of Mani: 
toba, Canada, recently attended a meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Association of Universities of the British Common. 
wealth in Johannesburg. During their three week stay, Dr. 
Saunderson and the other Commonwealth delegates were the 
guests of the South African universities, each of which they 
visited in turn. 


An American church leader, the REV. EUGENE CARSON 
BLAKE, reporting to his church on a recent visit to the Union, 
said that he did not find racial prejudice among South African 
Christians to be more prevalent or very different from that in 
his own country. Dr. Blake, who is Clerk to the United Presby- 
terian Church in America, felt that South African Church lead: 
ers would be helped more by understanding and loving criticism 
than they would by needling or harsh criticism. “The way to 
solve South Africa’s problem cannot, in my judgment, be found 
in pressure from outside,” said Dr. Blake. “It can only be found 
as South African Christians realize that nothing but disaster wil 
come finally unless European and African Christians and other 
of good will work out together answers to the racial, economic 
and political problems of the nation.” 

SCAR PEARSON TAKES LONG. LEAVE 

The assistant manager of the South African Tourist Corpora 
tion in New York, MR. O. E. PEARSON, left on March 30th for 
a four-month ‘home’ leave. During his vacation, Mr. Pearsor 
will have an opportunity to observe the latest amenities in the 
South African tourist trade. 
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THE CELEBRATION of “Fifty Years of Union” continues this 
nionth, with a wide range of activities planned to interest the 
most varied tastes. 

South Africans have been seeing themselves and their 
achievements mirrored in the permanent exhibition which the 
Government erected as its contribution to the Union Exposition 
in Johannesburg. The exhibition, entitled “The Union and You,” 
was planned and supervised by a prominent South African 
artist, Mr. Ernest Ullmann, at a cost of £100,000. 

Mr. Ulimann described his assignment as “the most exciting 
challenge | could have been given.’ He added that he had 
“sought to allow South Africans to hold a mirror up to them- 
selves and to study themselves—critically, if necessary.” 

Features of the newly designed pavilion include a cinema, 
huge murals and tapestries, an enormous stained-glass screen 
and displays explaining the work done by various state and 
private organizations. At the main entrance stands a 15-foot- 
high concrete and brick sculpture depicting a family group, 
which is backed by a screen of brick letters spelling out “Union 
is Strength.” 


May 1-14—Bowling-on-the-green championships, Johannes- 
burg. 
May 2 —Kruger National Park opens for winter season. 
May 2-7 —Ballet School of University of Cape Town performs 
at Bloemfontein. 
May 4-7 —Rugby. Scottish Touring Team at Kimberley and 
Port Elizabeth. 
—Tribal dances, traditional Bantu music, jazz and 
“pennywhistle” at Johannesburg. 
May 9-14—Art Exhibition opens, National Museum, Johannes- 
burg. 
May 9-31—Bantu Customs, presented by Ovambo, Venda, 
Zulu and Basuto, Bloemfontein. 
May 16-21—Opera festival. “The Magic Flute” and “Rigoletto”, 
Bloemfontein. 
May 23-31—Drama festival. National Theater Organization, 


May 7 


Bloemfontein. 
May 23-28—Union Film Festival, Bloemfontein. 


May 25 —Final Festival Week, opened by Governor-General, 
Bloemfontein. 

May 28  —National Flower Festival, Bloemfontein. 

May 30 —Tableaux, “A Century of Service” in commemora- 
tion of the Railways’ centenary, Bloemfontein. 

May 30 —Folk Dancing by 3,000 South African volkspelers, 
Bloemfontein. 

May 30 —Choral Festival. Seven choirs, Bloemfontein. 

May 30 = —International Philatelic Exhibition opens, Johannes- 
burg. 

May 31 —Union Day. “South Africa Marches Past’ Pageant 


with 15,000 participanis, and mass fireworks, 
Bloemfontein. 





Vs ! POSTAGE 






=>) @ | 
AFRIKA - SOUTH AFRICA 


THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL has announced that six spe- 
cially designed postage stamps are to be issued in the course 
of the next few months and will 
be on sale at all post offices in 
the Union for an indefinite 
period. 

On May 2nd, five stamps will 
be issued, four of which will 
commemorate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the 
Union and the fifth centenary of 
railways in South Africa. 

The design and colors of 


these stamps are as follows: 4d. 
—the Union flag and first few 





Flag commemorative (above) 

and heraldic stamp (below). 

notes of “Die Stem van Suid- 

Afrika,” the national anthem 

(flag colors on a blue back- 

ground); 6d. — the coat-of-arms 

of the Union and those of the 

four provinces (emerald-green); 

1s.— wagon-wheel symbolizing 

perseverance and progress 

(blue on a yellow background); 

1/6—the official Union Festival 

emblem (blue); and 1/3—old 

and new types of locomotives (blue). 
There will be 120 stamps to the sheet and the wording on 

each stamp will be in both English and Afrikaans. 





Details of the sixth special stamp which is of an exceptional 
design will not be disclosed until the day of issue, which will be 
Union Day, May 31st. 


Fifty years of progress (left) and a century of railways are 
commemorated on new Union stamps. 
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together with elements from the Air Force and Navy, were 
called up. A state of emergency had been declared in terms 
of public safety legislation and the authorities were able to 
deal effectively with the agitators who resorted to threats and 
reprisals to prevent law-abiding Bantu from going back to work. 

The Pan Africanists, a year-old extremist splinter group of 
the African National Congress, spearheaded the campaign 
against the laws of the land. They anticipated the date set 
by the A.N.C. for similar action. Subsequently, each of the two 
organizations made a desperate bid for support from the Bantu 
masses by becoming increasingly aggressive in their attitudes 
towards the Government and the white man. The Pan Africanist 
Congress is fanatically anti-white. 

In reality, these organizations are small and represent to- 
gether less than one per cent of the entire Bantu population. 
The peaceful Bantu were thus caught between the two compet- 
ing factions which used intimidation, threats and terror to create 
the impression of a massive show of strength. In Cape Town, 
wrote “Die Burger” at the time, “We were filled with amaze- 
ment and indignation to see to what extent and with what in- 
tensity intimidation had been exercised against law-abiding 
black people.” 

It was to protect innocent, law-abiding people that the au- 
thorities and the police had to act. Ring-leaders and intimida- 
tors were arrested and the A.N.C. and P.A.C. were proscribed 
in terms of special legislation passed speedily in Parliament 
with the co-operation of the United Party Opposition. The vast 
majority of the Bantu remained peaceful. In the Bantu home- 
lands there was no cause for concern and no state of emer- 
gency was declared. Responsible leaders of the Bantu, such as 
the envoy of Paramount Chief Cyprian Bhekezulu in Durban, 
asked the people to remain calm, to return to work and to use 
the recognized channels to bring such grievances as they might 
have to the attention of the authorities. 

Meanwhile, as calm was returning to the country, South 
Africans everywhere were putting their buckets down, in the 
words of Booker T. Washington. They were reassessing the situ- 
ation in the light of the disturbances which had brought the 
problem of the Bantu in urban areas sharply into focus. Reports 
from South Africa indicated that the nation was conscious of 
the urgency of this problem. It should be tackled with determi- 
nation and speed, people felt, within the general framework of 
dynamic development of the Bantu which had already borne 


fruit in other areas. 

Note: It would be pointless to chronicle these events in detail 
here. They were reported and discussed widely, sometimes on 
the basis of unsubstantiated information and rumors. Readers 
requiring more information are referred to last month’s supple- 
ment and to the enclosed reprint of an official statement pub- 
lished in “U. S. News and World Report.” 












MR. BRAND G. FOURIE, South Africa’s Permanent Represen 
tative to the United Nations, presented a strong protest to the 












Security Council when it convened on March 30 to discuss the. 


South African situation at the request of members of the Afro. 








Asian bloc. 








This was the first time in the history of the United Nations, 
said Mr. Fourie, that the Security Council had decided to con: 
sider purely local disturbances within the territory of a member 













state contrary to the spirit and intention of the relevant articles © 











in the Charter. A dangerous precedent was created which might 


in future recoil also on other member states. 















Quoting from evidence in support of his argument that noth; 











ing in the Charter of the United Nations gave the Organizatio 


authority to intervene in the domestic affairs of member states 
Mr. Fourie asked the question: How many disturbances and 
riots, leading to serious loss of life, had occurred during the pas! 
twelve months throughout the world, including the Continent o! 
Africa? Could it be assumed that members, when it came to 
their turn, would willingly submit to consideration by the Secur! 
ity Council of their efforts to maintain law and order in thei’) 
own countries? “If they are not willing so to submit themselves 
must one then assume that it is simply a case of South Africa 
being made the whipping boy?” he asked. 

The South African spokesman then challenged statements by 
the sponsors of the request to the Security Council that there 





was a “mass killing of unarmed and peaceful demonstrators.’ 
Police all over the world have a difficult, dangerous, and ofter, 
rather thankless task to perform. At Sharpeville, scene of the 
first disturbances, a belligerent crowd attacked the police with 
pangas, axes, iron-bars, knives, clubs and fire-arms. The police 
returned fire to defend their own lives and to forestall wha! 
might otherwise have led to greater and more tragic bloodshed 
Not two months before the latest tragedy, a group of ning 
policemen—four white and five non-white—were brutally bat. 
tered to death by a so-called unarmed and peaceful mob. 


An important principle involved, said Mr. Fourie, was the 
observance of the law of the land. The point at issue was nol, 
whether there was agreement or disagreement with any par 
ticular law. The point was that the law should be enforced. 
From this responsibility no government worthy of the name 
could abdicate. The alternative would be chaos, and rule by the 
mob would take the place of rule by the government. This prin! 
ciple applied to all countries and all governments of the world, 

It was the belief of the South African Government that annua 
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CPE SEO Fe os 


Seated between Ambassador Armand Bérard (France) and Prince Aly Khan (Pakistan), Mr. Brand Fourie of South Africa 


addresses the United Nations Security Council. 


discussion of the country’s racial problems, since 1946, had 
helped to inflame the situation. It would be a serious matter if 
present discussions in the Security Council were to embolden 
the agitators and serve as an incitement to further demonstra- 
tions and rioting. 

In terms of the Charter there had to be at least two sovereign 
states as parties in a dispute likely to endanger the peace. In 
the present case this does not exist. Furthermore, South Africa 
had no intention or the least desire of provoking such a dispute 
or creating such a situation. 

Mr. Fourie then withdrew from the Council table, saying that 
he would report to his Government for further instructions. 

In a second statement to the Security Council, Mr. Fourie 
pointed out that no state would be immune to outside interven- 
tion in its internal affairs if a state or group of states, disapprov- 
ing of the internal policy of another state, could use this as an 
argument that a threat to international peace existed in terms 
of the Charter. It was hardly possible for any state not to dis- 
agree with some aspects of the internal policies of other states. 
Such disagreement might exist especially between major powers 
and could extend to serious matters of policy. 


EQUAL CONCERN ELSEWHERE? 
The Government of India was one of the group of twenty-nine 


countries who asked the Council to discuss the South African 
situation. The question arose as to why the very serious civii 


disturbances that took place in that country in 1956, in which a 
large number of people were killed and wounded, never came 
before the Council. The same applied to a long list of known 
disturbances in practically all parts of the world. 

The representative of the Soviet Union had stated that “the 
South African authorities have embarked on a course of de- 
struction of people of other races.” This matter should be seen 
in proper perspective, said Mr. Fourie and added: “I have al- 
ready stated how greatly the Union Government regrets the 
loss of life that has occurred—a loss of 73 persons. | must, how- 
ever, pose the question: If this constitutes the mass destruction 
of other races, how would the distinguished representative of 
the Soviet Union describe the loss of life running into hundreds 
of thousands, elsewhere? | hope he feels equally strongly about 
such loss of life.” 

The Security Council adopted a resolution calling upon South 
Africa to abandon its policies of apartheid and instructing the 
Secretary General to make such arrangements as might be nec- 
essary to ensure that the principles of the United Nations 
Charter are upheld. 

Mr. Fourie had warned the Council previously that any reso- 
lution on the local disturbances in South Africa would be re- 
garded in a serious light by his Government. If any further 
bloodshed should follow from a decision that might be taken, 
the Security Council would have to accept its full share of re- 
sponsibility. 





MILLIONAIRE MINE 


WEST DRIEFONTEIN, the eight-year-old Far West Rand 
mine, is the first gold mine in the world to break through the 
million-a-month profit barrier. Milling 118,000 tons of ore, con- 
taining an average of just over nine-tenths of an ounce of gold 
per ton, West Driefontein earned a profit of £1,003,672 last 
month. 

The mine produced 108,504 ounces of gold, worth about 
£1,355,339, in addition to a quantity of uranium which added 
£50,000 to the total profit, during February. The indications are 
that the mine is yet to outstrip all possible competitors, reports 
the Rand Daily Mail. If the present grade of ore is maintained 
and if the present plans to increase the milling are fulfilled, the 
monthly profit should be of the order of £1,001,000 by June. 


S. A.-Japan Trade 
Potential 


JAPAN MAY BECOME a buyer of South African uranium in 
the opinion of Mr. H. R. P. Kotzenberg, Secretary of Trade and 
Industry, who recently visited Tokyo to attend the conference 
of the Organization for the General Agreement of Tariffs and 
Trade (G.A.1.T.). Mr. Kotzenberg said that Japan would be 
using nuclear energy for power stations because of the scarcity 
of coal. 

South Africa might become a great supplier of raw materials 
to Japan. “The Japanese are very interested in our raw mate- 
rials,” he said. The Union, however, did not want to export un- 
processed raw materials to Japan, but semi-processed row ma- 
terials, for which a market would also exist. 

Mr. Kotzenberg noted that the Japanese were anxious to 
stabilize the trade balance between the two countries. Before 
the Union increased the import duties on Japanese goods, the 
balance of payments was more in favor of Japan. Imports dur- 
ing the first half of 1959 were £7,000,000 compared with ex- 
ports of between £6,000,000 and £7,000,000. 

Japan has already bought a small amount of South African 


uranium oxide, and further purchases are expected. 


Increase in Trade 


Imports into the Union increased by nearly £10,000,000 in 
the first two months of 1960 compared with January-February 
1959, resulting in an increase of nearly £2,000,000 in import 
duties. For the same period, Union exports increased by £5,500,- 
000. Preliminary figures of exports and imports made available 
by the Department of Customs and Excise show that sales of 
gold bullion, according to figures furnished by the South Afri- 
can Reserve Bank, increased from £37,321,000 in the first two 
months of last year, to £37,752,000 in the same period of this 


year. 


PLANS FOR A PILOT PLANT to produce nuclear-grade ura- 
nium metal and pure compounds suitable for use as nuclear 
fuels are in an advanced stage of preparation, according to the 
Research Director of the Atomic Energy Board, Dr. A. J. A. Roux. 
Design work is near completion and equipment required from 
overseas sources has already been ordered. 

The pilot plant, capable of producing about one hundred 
tons of metal a year, will be erected at the Government Metal- 
lurgical Laboratories in Johannesburg and is expected to be 
put into operation before the end of this year. 

“The project will enable us to fill wide gaps in our experience 
of the production of high-purity nuclear materials and provide 
training in this field for South African scientists and engineers,” 
Dr. Roux said. Furthermore, it will place South Africa in a posi- 
tion to investigate techniques for the processing of nuclear- 
grade uranium and to refine a portion of her own production. 
By so doing, the country will be placed in a more favorable 
position to offer uranium in whatever form it may be required 
on the competitive market, or for domestic consumption in 
the future. 


REACTOR SITE CHOSEN 


THE LAND on which the Union’s first nuclear reactor center 
is to be established has been purchased, according to a state- 
ment by the Minister of Mines, Senator J. de Klerk. The land is 
situated at Pelindaba, near Pretoria. The site was chosen with 
due consideration for public safety. 


NUCLEAR POWER FOR 
DESALTING WATER 


ATOMIC ENERGY and rocket propulsion, two of the most 
publicized scientific achievements of recent years, may well 
have a close bearing on the interests of the individual, said Dr. 
S. Meiring Naude, President of the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 

Dr. Naude referred to the desalting of water by electrodial- 
ysis, a method which had been successfully developed by the 
C.S.1.R. in South Africa. The largest plant in the world, at 
Welkom, is at present desalting brack water at a rate of two 
shillings per thousand gallons: The principle is now being tried 
for the supply of drinking water in arid areas, but seven shillings 
per thousand gallons is about the minimum possible price be- 
cause of the expense of electricity. 

Atomic energy, however, may one day be able to supply 
current much more cheaply and it may become practicable to 
desalt sea water along dry stretches of the West Coast by 
means of electrodialysis. 
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Gold Shares Rise 
in Value 


THE TOTAL VALUE of ordinary gold shares listed on the 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange rose from £631,000,000 at the 


end of 1958 to £811,000,000 at the end of last year, according 
to figures released recently. 
Some of this reflects an increase in the number of shares 


listed, from 47,000,000 to 48,000,000, but by far the most of it 
stems from the steady appreciation in value of shares in devel- 
oping and producing mines on the Far West Rand and in the 
Free State. 


The average price of gold-mining shares rose from about 24s. 
to about 30s., mainly boosted by rises of about.7s. and 11s. for 


Far Westerns and Free Staters respectively. Total dividends rose 
from £43,000,000 to £46,000,000. 

The average yield dropped from 9.43 per cent to 8.11 per 
cent, and would have fallen lower had share appreciation not 


been counter-balanced by the increase in dividend payments. 


NEW PRODUCTION RECORD 


The gold mining industry continued as a bulwark of the 
South African economy by setting new records in every depart- 
ment last year. Figures for 1959 just released, show that the 
volume and value of gold produced and profits returned by the 
mining industry are the largest in history. The Transvaal and 
Orange Free State mines produced 20,100,000 fine ounces of 
gold, valued at $700,200,000—an all-time record that reflects 
an increase of 13 per cent over the preceding year. 

This remarkable gain is due to the largest labor force that 
has ever been available to the industry. The labor supply, a 
serious problem of the past, is growing steadily and employ- 
ment in mining in 1960 should exceed all previous records. 
Profits of the industry for the year have been established at 
over $300,000,000. 


INDUSTRIAL DIAMONDS 


ENGELHARD INDUSTRIES has formed a new division to sell 
industrial diamonds produced by De Beers, in the United States, 
Mr. Charles W. Engelhard has announced in Johannesburg. The 
development follows discussions which have taken place in re- 
cent months between Engelhard Industries and Industrial Dis- 
tributors Limited, the De Beers selling organization. Major 
stocks will be carried by the new organization—Industrial Dia- 
mond Division—at its headquarters in Newark, N. J., Mr. Engel- 
hard said. Distributors and users can thus be assured of a con- 
tinuous supply of industrial diamonds and materials such as 


fragmented boart, conventional, treated and untreated grit, as 


well as drilling and setting stone. 











CONVERSION TABLE 


This is the official Rand-Sterling conversion table issued 


by the Decimalization Board, for use after 14 February, 


1961. 


Denomination Sterling Equivalent 


BANK NOTES: R 1 10s. 
R 2 £1 
R10 = 
R 20 £10 
GOLD COINS: R 1 10s. 
(For collectors only) R 2 El a 
SILVER COINS: 2%C 3d. 
a¢ éd. 
10C Is. 
20C 2s. 
50C 5s. 
BRONZE COINS: ’C No exact equivalent 
KE No exact equivalent 


NOTE: Collectors’ sets of South Africa’s new decimal 
coinage will be available after March 1, 1961, from the 


South African Mint, P.O. Box 464, Pretoria, South Africa. 











NEW COINS 


THE NEW DECIMAL COINS to be issued next year will bear 
the effigy of Jan van Riebeeck, instead of the Queen on the ob- 
verse side, and in the case of the bronze coins, the new designs 
will also appear on the reverse, the Minister of Finance, Dr. T. E. 
Dénges, announced on March 6th. In the case of the two silver 
coins the existing designs on the reverse will be slightly changed. 

The announcement by the Minister said: “Finality has now 
been reached on the question of the designs of the new decimal 
coins which will be issued to come into circulation on D-Day, 
February 14, 1961. 

“It has been decided that, as in the case of all bank notes at 
present being issued by the South African Reserve Bank, all 
decimal coins will bear on the obverse side the effigy of Jan 
van Riebeeck, the founder of the European settlement in South- 
ern Africa. As far as the reverse and the gold and silver coins 
are concerned, these will, with a few minor exceptions, have the 
same designs as their existing equivalents. 

“In order that all possible confusion between the new decimal 
bronze coins and the present bronze coins should be avoided, 
the reverse of the decimal bronze coins will bear new distinc- 
tive designs. 

“Her Majesty the Queen has been notified of the foregoing 
decision of the Cabinet and she has expressed her appreciation 
of the courtesy of being informed thereof in advance of any 
public announcement.” 









The Street of Herbalists in the Mai Bazaar is lined with 
shops outside of which each herbalist grows some of his own 
herbs. 


NEW BANTU BAZAAR 


THE MAI BAZAAR, the Bantu trading center in Johannesburg 
which was destroyed in a huge blaze at Jeppe three months 
ago, reopened on April 1. On the same day the Johannesburg 
City Council presented the Bantu traders with a check for more 
than £2,000 to help them buy fresh stocks. 

More than forty traders lost their businesses on the night of 


the fire. The City Council has cleared the ruins and built a new 
shopping center with better and more solid stalls. Apart from 





the check, gifts of equipment, including sewing machines for 

tailors and leather cobblers, were also handed over. 
Restocking the shops for the nineteen herbalists and witch 

doctors who traded in the Mai is, however, more of a problem. 


DESERT LABORATORY 


A NEW LABORATORY for the use of visiting scientists was 
opened at Twee Rivieren, in the Kalahari Gemsbok National 
Park, by the National Parks Board of Trustees on March 22nd. 
Living facilities for four visiting scientists have been built to 
accommodate persons doing research on desert life. A technical 
assistant will be permanently stationed at the camp to collect 
material and make surveys of wild life. 

| The Parks Board will join forces with the South African Tour- 
ist Corporation to stage an exhibition on nature conservation in 
Bloemfontein in May as part of the main Union Festival cele- 
brations. 


RAILWAY STATION 
COMPLETED 


JOHANNESBURG'S railway station will be officially opened , 


on April 20th, almost fourteen years to the day since its build- 
ing began. Nearly £10,000,000 has been spent on it so far, and 
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it can now offer amenities to travellers equal to the best inter- 
national standards. 
When the two concourses are opened, all temporary en- 
trances and exits will be closed and escalators will come into 
: B 
use. A feature of the concourses will be the shops around the 
perimeters. There are thirteen shops in the concourse leading 
off the piazza, which is bordered by a tourist bureau, a cafe- 
teria, a suburban parcels office and part of the Railways Head- 
quarters. A modern tearoom, a bar, a fruit shop with soda 


fountain, a coffee shop and bookstalls are also being provided 
by the South African Railways. Ample parking facilities are 


available. 


Industrial Build-up 
in Bantu Homelands 


A POTENTIAL to serve as a basis for industrial development - 


in the Bantu homelands is being built up by the Department of Mii 
Bantu Administration and Development, according to Mr. C. W. Co 
Prinsloo, the department's Chief Information Officer. » Ba 

Explaining departmental policy on development within the iis 
Bantu areas, Mr. Prinsloo noted that first things are being ~ tro 
tackled first. “Conditions for the establishment of industry are r 
our chief concern at the moment. We cannot raise factories | gn, 
without a pool of skilled Bantu workers and the necessary raw "Ty 
materials.” 


An ever-increasing number of Bantu are learning the tech- 
nical skills of the West in European-owned industries, and later 
in its program the Department will have the necessary human 


material for an industrial structure in the Bantu areas, he said. 
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An open-air lounge in one of the hostels 
of Turfloop Bantu College, one of the new 
Bantu universities which opened this year. 


THE STUDENTS have a duty to put back into Bantu advance- 
ment what they learn at the university, said Mr. W. A. Maree, 
Minister of Bantu Education, when he opened the University 
College of the North at Turfloop recently. He made it clear that 
Bantu would eventually replace the white lecturers and profes- 
sors, and that the university would be exclusively Bantu-con- 
trolled. 

Mr. M. D. C. de Wet Nel, Minister of Bantu Administration 
and Development, said that Turfloop would never be isolated. 
“Turfloop will become a powerful force in the life of the Bantu 


Students at work in the zoological section of the Fort Hare 
ion | Bantu University College. The skull in the foreground is that 


of a lion. 
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if you take up the challenge. Then we can willingly hand Tur- 
floop over to you, knowing it will be in good hands.” He told the 
students not to scorn what was their own, but to expand it, add- 
ing the best from Western culture. 

The Rector of the University, Prof. E. F. Potgieter, said, “Our 
first task is to build a tradition of our own and function as one 
organism. | am convinced my staff is as good as any. The sylla- 
buses are almost without exception those of the University of 
South Africa and our standard will without question be high.” 


SOUTH AFRICA has made a greater contribution to the in- 
tellectual advancement of the Black man than the rest of the 
countries of Africa put together, the Principal of the University 
of Natal, Dr. E. G. Malherbe, said in Durban oa 

Since 1916, when the first 
non-white university college was 
established at Fort Hare, the 
Union had produced from a 
non-white population of 10 mil- 
lion more than 2,000 university 
graduates. 

Over a similar period, other 
African territories with popula- 
tions totalling 80 million, had 
turned out only 1,700 gradu- 





Dr. Malherbe 


ates. 

Of the Union’s 2,000 non-white graduates, 1,200 had come 
from Fort Hare, 473 from the University of Natal, 313 from the 
University of the Witwatersrand, and about 100 from the Uni- 
versity of Cape Town. 










A PARTY of penguins stopped over for the night at the 
S.P.C.A.’s Booysens Clinic in Johannesburg last month. They 
were making the trip from Tristan Da Cunha to Rotterdam by 
plane. 

Johannesburg may be a long way from the coast, but the 
S.P.C.A. has had its share of penguins in the past. Many have 
stayed overnight on their way to European zoos. They are fed 
and cleaned up before taking the next stage of their journey. 


THE FILM LIBRARY of the Union’s Department of Education, 
Arts and Science is one of the largest of its kind in the world, 
according to Dr. S. L. van Wijk, head of the Film Division, who 
recently returned from an overseas tour. 

Thousands of educational films from the division's rapidly ex- 
panding film service are circulated monthly among schools, uni- 
versities, hospitals, churches, societies and other educational 
organizations throughout the Union. 

Films worth £70,000 are bought every year by the Film Divi- 
sion. Today the library contains more than 100,000 movie films 
alone. Dr. Van Wijk said it is the policy of the division to have 
films in both languages as far as possible. 

Most of the films are obtained from overseas, he said. It is 
thus necessary to get a script of the film, make an Afrikaans 
recording of the sound track and send it to the film manufac- 
turers overseas, who then dub in an Afrikaans sound track. 

The division publishes books on the use of projectors and 
also has 50,000 to 60,000 slides, which are circulated complete 
with guides. It also caters to the three major Bantu languages— 
Zulu, Xhosa and Sotho—and has French and German films too. 

An interesting feature of the Film Division is the record library 
which contains thousands of records of folk songs and drama, 


as well as classical and light music. 


THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL of the South African Broadcasting 
Corporation, Mr. Gideon Roos, and the corporation’s chief en- 
gineer, Mr. H. O. Collett, represented South Africa at a confer- 
ence on communications techniques in Dar-Es-Salaam during 
March. Experts from Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar, Tanganyika, 
Ghana and the Rhodesian Federation were also present at the 
conference where closer cooperation in the technical fields 
was discussed. Views and information were exchanged and the 
possibility of establishing common standards was investigated. 
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THE FIRST London-Johannesburg bus, which put the British 
press into a panic when it was ‘lost’ somewhere in the Middle 
East during February, arrived at its destination in one healthy 
piece. According to Mr. Wood Power, the 25-year-old tour con- 
ductor, the trouble was caused when the Egyptian authorities 
refused to allow the bus to drive through the country and it had 
to be floated up the Nile at a speed of about 30 miles a day. 

The red-and-cream colored, air-conditioned bus left Johan- 
nesburg last month on the return trip. Mr. Wood Power, who is 
sharing the driving of the 9,000-mile trip with the mechanic, 
Mr. Cyril Powell, expects to make the trip in about nine weeks. 

In the bus, which is marked “Johannesburg to London Over- 
land Bus Service,” were ten excited passengers who will get a 
first-hand view of sights in Rhodesia, East Africa, the Sudan, 
Egypt, Greece, Yugoslavia, Austria, Germany and Belgium. 
The bus is shipped from Alexandria to Athens. 

A single ticket on the bus costs £110 (about $300), food and 
hotels excluded. But on the trip the passengers can sleep in 
sleeping bags or in the bus. “Mostly we sleep in the open,” 
said Mr. Wood Power. 


NATION-WIDE TELEVISION, 


TELEVISION will not be introduced in South Africa before a 


nation-wide color-TV service is possible. When it does come, the 
importation of equipment will be through the South African | 
Broadcasting Corporation rather than through commercial 
services. 

The Government's refusal to allow the introduction of tele- 
vision immediately is based on a reluctance to permit localized |, 
broadcasting before service is available to all citizens. In a 





statement before the House of Assembly during March, the ? 


Prime Minister presented the Government's position that “there 
should be television service on a country-wide basis or no tele- | 
vision at all.” 
It has been estimated that such a service will cost £20,000,000 | 
to establish and £9,000,000 a year to maintain. This would 


mean that every subscriber will have to pay about £12 a year. ? 


BECAUSE of the generosity of a South African fruit farmer, 
British centenarians will again be able to have free South Afri- 
can grapes this year. The “Grapes for Centenarians” scheme 
started in 1957 when a farmer offered a 10 Ib. box of grapes 
to every centenarian in the United Kingdom. 

They have to give “reasonable proof” of their age. Last year, * 
417 centenarians applied for free grapes and the previous year b 
the figure was 343. 
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A NEW TYPE of eelworm in wheat, maize and tobacco has 
been isolated by the Central Tobacco Research Station at 
Rustenburg in the Transvaal. 

It has always been thought that there might be different eel- 
worms present in South African soils in addition to the generally 
known root-knot eelworm and a lot of research work has been 
undertaken in regard to this pest, says an article in The Farmer’s 
Weekly. 

The new type of eelworms belongs to the genus Pratylenchus. 
It has been described as the prime causative agent of brown 
root rot of tobacco in Canada, and in 1956 these nematodes 
caused losses estimated at almost $3,000,000 in tobacco in 
North Carolina. 


The penetration of these nematodes in the roots of tobacco 
leads to stunting of the plants and production of low-quality 
leaf. These nematodes c'so appear to make the plant more 
susceptible to fungus infection. 

Dr. D. L. Milne, who has undertaken the research work at 
Rustenburg, said in an interview that a survey being carried out 
to determine the distribution of root-knot eelworms, Meloi- 
dogne, in the tobacco-growing areas of the Union, has also 
shown that Pratylenchus are present in considerable numbers 
in most of the tobacco-growing areas of the Transvaal. 


SOUTH AFRICAN blood donors have set a world record. 
Thirteen have received gold medals for donating 100 pints of 
blood. Six gold medals were awarded to donors at the annual 
general meeting of the South African Blood Transfusion Service 
in Johannesburg recently. 

Dr. J. A. Bell, chairman, said in no other country had thirteen 
people voluntarily donated 100 pints of blood each. 

Two years ago, when the first gold medal was presented in 
South Africa, it was believed to be a world record. Blood dona- 
tions last year totalled 89,692 as against 64,160 in 1957. The 
production of plasma also increased from 14,822 units in 1957 
to 30,656 last year. 


AN IMPORTANT EVENT in the development of Union-lsraeli 
shipping trade took place recently when Captain H. J. Jacob- 


son, marine superintendent of the Zim Israel Navigation Com- _ 


pany, announced his company’s intention to send its ships trad- 
ing out of the port of Eilat to Durban for their survey, dry dock- 
ing and repairs. At present, he said, there were not very many 
ships operating out of Eilat but it was becoming a rapidly ex- 
panding terminus and in the next two or three years there would 
be a substantial increase in the number of vessels. 
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All six churches in the Zwelethemba township near 
Worcester were completely destroyed when a throng of excited 
Bantu set fire to them during recent riots. The Catholic church 
shown here, which was still under construction, was gutted by 
the flames. 


OFFICERS and men of the South African Defense Force are 
to take part in tests aimed at improving the quality of men’s 
shoes made in the Union. The tests are organized by the Bureau 
of Standards in Pretoria and will take five months. 

A total of 120 pairs of officers’ shoes and 80 pairs of army 
boots have been made up, under strictly controlled conditions, 
for the tests. 

Each man will wear a pair of boots or shoes every day of 
five months—or until there is some serious defect, like a sole 
wearing through. At the end of the five months all the boots 
and shoes will be collected and examined by the bureau. 

Each boot or shoe in every pair will contain different com- 
ponents. This will enable a comparison to be made of different 
types of leather and of different combinations of leather types. 


A PROPOSAL for harnessing the Orange River as a feasible 
supply of hydroelectric power and irrigation has been sub- 
mitted to the South African government. The Orange River, 
which is the natural border between South West Africa and 
South Africa, flows through an area where water shortage and 
power supplies have long been a problem. 

Consulting engineers believe that a dam could be constructed 
at a point about 80 miles from the river mouth at a cost of 
$131,600,000. The installation would supply power to Cape 
Town and the mines of South West Africa at less cost than 
present coal-generated sources. 
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"Lobola,” by Eugene Labuschagne, depicts the social significance of cattle among the Bantu peoples. 


CATTLE, SHEEP OR MEAT was the theme of the first art com- 
petition to be held in South Africa under the sponsorship of a 
business concern. The firm responsible was Unie-Vleis, a Ger- 
miston meat company, which donated £500 in prize money. 
Taking part by invitation were forty-nine of the country’s fore- 





most artists. Their response was quick and enthusiastic, and it 
seemed that they had long been waiting for an opportunity of 
this nature. 

The sponsors stressed that the competition was not for posters 
for advertising purposes, but purely as a step in fostering the 
commercial world’s interest in the country’s fine art. The subject 
matter, therefore, was to be considered simply as a starting 
point for ideas by the artist, and not in any way a restriction 
on his normal style and expression. 

Many people might think it strange that artists should be in- 
spired by the unusual theme. The artist, however, is said to be 
the man who can find beauty in everything. T. S. Eliot says that 
it is not necessary for the artist to have a ‘beautiful world with 
which to deal,’ but he must possess the ‘essential advantage’ of 
being able ‘to see beneath both beauty and ugliness.’ There! 
were scenes of cattle grazing, sheep-dipping, lobola ceremonies 
and herdboys with their animals. 

Other entries were still-lifes. Whether their styles were real- 


istic or abstract, the artists managed with apparent ease to 
present the subject in a fascinating way. 


Russel Harvey’s “Cattle” won an award in the art competitiow 
sponsored by a Germiston meat company. 
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